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rights. He objected to the period of sixty years as being 
too long, but accepted the method in general. 

The details of the treaty, which is understood to be 
entirely satisfactory to Venezuela, have, of course, not 
yet been officially made public. It has been drawn and 
signed by Pauncefote and Olnej', and will go to the United 
States Senate and the British government for ratification, 
before publication. The London Chronicle for Novem- 
ber 14th savs that the agreement was signed on Nov. 12. 
The same paper, of the same date, gave what it claims is 
a complete summary of the agreement. This summary is 
probably essentially right, and is as follows : 

A tribunal of five members is to be appointed, two to be 
named by the Supreme Court of the United States, two 
by that of Great Britain. These four are to select a jurist 
for the fifth member, who shall be the president of the 
tribunal, and may be taken from the Supreme Court of 
either nation. The tribunal is to examine all the facts 
necessary to decide the controversy regarding the terri- 
tory belonging to the United Netherlands and to Spain 
when Great Britain acquired British Guiana. With re- 
gard to the settled districts a prescription of fifty years is 
provided. The ordinary rules of law are to prevail in the 
proceedings, and the arbitrators may give effect to the 
rights of settlers. 

In view of this agreement, which practically gives the 
whole subject to arbitration, the Venezuela Commission 
at once announced that it would not attempt to make a 
report on the boundary question. It will, however, con- 
tinue its work until it has tabulated and put into shace 
for future reference and use the valuable material which 
it has brought together. This material will be placed at 
the disposal of the tribunal of arbitration to be appointed, 
and no such tribunal will ever have begun its work with 
the ground better prepared for it in advance. 

Both Lord Salisbury and Secretary Olney are to be con- 
gratulated on the happy termination to which they have 
brought a very difficult and delicate negotiation. And the 
people of both countries, the friends of justice and peace 
so numerous in both, are also to be congratulated for the 
way in which they have stood by and insisted that the ne- 
gotiation should end as it ought to end. This has been 
one of the unique characteristics of this negotiation, that 
the people have made their voice heard in it, that they 
have been taken into the confidence and made the advis- 
ers of the Ministers. Lord Salisbury has done the best 
he could have done with a bad case. He has really won 
something for Great Britian, if not in securing any of the 
territory in dispute, at least in providing that the actual 
rights of British settlers shall not be subject to Venezuelan 
confiscation in case the decision is wholly against Great 
Britain. Secretary Olney has conducted the United States 
side of the negotiation with great ability and with the 
utmost satisfaction of his fellow-countrymen, but he has 



done better than Lord Salisbury only because he had so 
much better a case to start with. 

We are very glad to notice that, since the announce- 
ment of the agreement to arbitrate the case, there has been 
very little criticism of the English Minister on this side of 
the water for his past course in the matter. He is now 
considered by all of us a most excellent statesman. The 
general feeling of good will towards England has been 
greatly strengthened in this country, and we understand 
that English feeling toward the United States has also 
profited in the same way. This is one of the most benefi- 
cent results of the situation. 

It is understood that the negotiation will be further 
pushed without delay for a general treaty of arbitration 
between the two countries. This negotiation has already 
gone so far that it would be very unfortunate to have it 
drop now. The Venezuela matter being out of the way, 
and the friendly feeling between the two countries being 
greater perhaps than it has ever before been, there cer- 
tainly is no serious obstacle in the way of the immediate 
completion of a general treaty of arbitration which shall 
cover a very large number, if not all, of the serious differ- 
ences which may hereafter arise between the two coun- 
tries. The tone of the press and of public and private 
speech in both countries certainly indicates that the de- 
mand for such a treaty is even greater than the demand 
for the amicable settlement of the Venezuela question. 



THE TEACHING OF WAR IN HISTORY TEXT- 
BOOKS. 

Josiah W. Leeds, of Philadelphia, has just published a 
ten-page pamphlet entitled " Against the Teaching of 
War in History Text-Books." In the preface he quotes 
Principal James Currie, of the Church of Scotland Train- 
ing School, as saying that " the first reform in the teach- 
ing as in the writing of school history should be to assign 
to the wars of a nation their true position and character, 
instead of measuring national prosperity or greatness ex- 
clusively by its war-like achievements. We should re- 
gard war in general as a divergence from the true course 
in a nation's history, both on moral and social grounds. 
The arts of peace, which have been almost overlooked, 
should be raised to the position of prominence hitherto 
assigned to those of war." 

The pamphlet contains a number of very pertinent quo- 
tations and examples illustrating the baleful effects of this 
false teaching of history upon the young people of the 
country. For example, Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith is 
quoted as saying : " Our children are nurtured on stories 
of British cruelty in the Revolutionary War ; the devil, to 
them, has a red coat and carries a Queen Anne musket. 
My great-grandfather was an officer in that war, but I 
wish we could forget the whole conflict. My own children 
are growing up to dislike England because of that old war 
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as told in their school-books. It is time to stop it. Pa- 
triotism is the noblest virtue, but it must not be nourished 
in hate. A little common sense as well as Cdristian char- 
ity on both sides is needed." 

Again: "The Philadelphia Record tells of a small 
boy who made a quantity of crayon-colored paper flags of 
Spain, which, in an explosion of patriotism, he threw one 
by one into the kitchen fire, and then ' solemnly loaded 
his Fourth of July pistol with caps and fired a salute in 
honor of the event.' " 

This subject of the right teaching of history in the 
schools, in harmony with the more rational, humane and 
Christian spirit of our time, is rapidly rising into foremost 
importance among the educational problems of the day. 
History is one of the noblest of studies ; it ought to be 
taught right. It has always been taught wrong ; not so 
much, we mean, in method as in substance. The real 
history of the world, of human struggle and attainment 
and progress, in agriculture, in commerce, in morals, in 
political institutions, in education, in invention, in art, in 
science, has been largely covered up and lost sight of 
under the rubbish of details of campaigns and battles, 
which, as such, in most cases, have little more to do with 
the true movements of human society than the details of a 
slugging match or of the struggle in a Spanish bull-ring. 
The real substance of history must be rescued from the 
back ground into which it has been crowded by the noisy 
claptrap which is always pushing itself to the front and 
catching men's eyes. 

This rescue has already begun. In the more advanced 
work in history in our universities and colleges little at- 
tention is given any more to the details of army and navy 
movements and conflicts. In the public schools, where 
the minds of the young boys and girls are given their 
trend for life, marches and battles, charges and routs, 
death-rolls and battle- pictures still for the most part hold 
their old place. But here also the rescue work has com- 
menced and is likely to go on rapidly. In this country 
no less than half a dozen school hist >ries have appeared 
in the last twenty years, some of them running through 
several editions, in which the various lines of peaceful 
activity are given prominence over war movements. 
Leeds, Taylor, Gilman, McMaster, Thomas, and this year 
W. A. Mowry, have prepared history text-books of this 
kind. Any rewriting of history in this way must neces- 
sarily proceed slowly and tentatively, yet it is not at all 
improbable, with the rapidly changing sentiment in rela- 
tion to this subject, that another generation may see all 
books of the old style banished from the school-room. 

In Europe also the matter is receiving most serious at- 
tention. The peace societies have taken up the subject 
in their local work, the Peace Bureau at Berne is supple- 
menting and supporting their efforts in a vigorous and in- 
telligent way, and this year at Buda-Pesth in the Peace 



Congress the topic was carefully and earnestly discussed. 
Some efforts have been made in Germany, France, Den- 
mark and Sweden, as well as in England, to have text- 
books prepared for the schools out of which shall be left 
" the war spirit, the evil spirit of the schools." Herman 
Molkenboer of Bonn, F. Rasmussen of Stockholm and N. 
L. Hojberg in Denmark, with others in different parts of 
Europe, have been laboring in this direction. 

While school history is being rewritten from the new and 
better standpoint, wide-awake and progressive teachers 
who have a true sense of the high moral as well as intellect- 
ual mission of the educator, especially in the training of 
right-spirited citizens, will be able to do much, even with 
the old books, to present history in its true proportions, 
and to prevent the formation in the young of that narrow, 
selfish, haughty national spirit which has so long been the 
bane of the world. The teacher of history has often been 
worse than the book of history. He ought to be better 
than even the best school history book heretofore written, 
or perhaps than any yet t ) be written. His living daily 
povver over the pupil is worth more toward inculcating 
right views and right feelings towards fellow-citizens and 
foreigners than any book which he may ever handle before 
a class. 



PEA.CE IN THE SOUTH. 

Perhaps we ought to say " peace in the nation." But 
for the purpose for which we write, the above title is 
more appropriate. 

For a long time after the close of the Civil War there 
were two " bloody chasms" in the land, one between the 
South and the North, the other between the two races in 
the South. These two chasms were about equally wide 
and deep, and for many years showed little signs of clos- 
ing. In recent years they have begun to disappear, and 
with about equal rapidity. It would not be easy to name 
all th3 influences which have cooperated to bring about 
the change. Much is due simply to the softening and 
healing effects of time. Some of the influences have 
come from the South, some from the North. In the 
South itself some of them have come from the white, 
some from the colored people. Some have been re- 
ligious, some educational, some political. 

Recent events indicate that the abnormal condition of 
things which has existed so long in the Southern States 
and been such an obstacle to its progress is soon to dis- 
appear. The "Solid South" is breaking up, or rather 
breaking down. The ideas and practices which made 
such an expression possible are giving way to sentiments 
and activites which are to make a really solid South. 
The so-called "Solid South" represented anything but 
solidity. The Southern white people themselves now see 
this, and are rapidly recognizing the fact that not only is 
it obligatory that the two races should live together with- 



